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THE ART JOURNAL. 



turn now to No. 12, which, if made plainly, will cost but little more 
than No. 11. As shown here — highly decorated — it will, of course, 
cost more. 

This was built for a gentleman of California, and, as it is a per- 
sonal matter, must be praised softly. The panels of the lower 
doors are decorated with the stork, sacred to the Japanese, and 
always full of grace. They are white, on sage-green ground, which 
harmonises well with the black-walnut, which wood is finished with 
a warm glow, and not a dead brown ; the brass hinges plainly 
speak their uses ; the posts, finished with lions' heads and claws, 
seem strong enough to support the table ; the same lions' heads, 
with mouth-rings, form the handles of the drawers; the middle 
arch shows a shelf and room for a jardiniere, or other ornamental 
object ; no carving is expended on the doors or ends, the edge of 



the table only being cut ; on the top part, the first and third shelves 
are supported by light and delicately-cut columns ; the middle 
space shows a small lock-up cupboard, for a few cigars or some 
dainty thing ; the panels of this are filled with art-tiles, show- 
ing some of the food-industries. In the top panels is a line of 
small flower-tiles, and at either end of the top shelf are two pol- 
ished brass griffins or dogs, which, in a way, seem to stand sen- 
tinel over all. 

This piece of work seems to mean something, and has met with 
much praise ; the fault — if a fault — is over-decoration. But all is 
solid — not a veneer or moulding is glued on, and it is impossible 
for it to drop to pieces, even in the climate of California. 

Choose, then, which will serve you, No. 11 or No. 12. 

(To be continued.) 



THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART-NEEDLEWORK, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 



THE wants of the so-called working-classes have now for many 
years occupied the attention of publicists, to the exclusion of 
sections of the community whose needs are not the less press- 
ing because more concealed. The working-man, when poverty 
overtakes him, has many doors open for his relief; and he enters 
with, in most instances, but a faint consciousness of his doing any- 
thing which calls for a sacrifice of feeling or a compromise of caste. 
His children may have a suitable education for twopence or three- 
pence a week ; while the poor gentleman, if he dares think of a 
public school for his boys, knows well that he and his wife must 
pinch and scrape and suffer for the better part of their lives. If, in 
the meantime, absolute want steps in, a thousand considerations 
urge concealment, and it is only by the wistful eye and the fleshless 
temple that friends discover that " things are not going altogether 
well with poor Mr. So-and-so." In the event of his death, his 
widow and daughters have but too often to submit to the bitter 
bondage of dependency, or disappear altogether in the vain strug- 
gle for subsistence. 

It is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that we welcome a scheme 
which has for one of its objects the ameliorating the condition of 
reduced gentlewomen without in any way derogating from their 
position as ladies. 

The Royal School of Art-Needlework is admirably housed in one 
of the large " annexes " behind Albert Hall, entering from the Ex- 
hibition Road. It is under the patronage of the Queen, has the Prin- 
cess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein for president, and Lady Marian 
Alford for vice-president. The last-named lady, indeed, with Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber, one of the council, is the life and soul of the 



school. Its objects are to " restore ornamental needlework, for 
secular purposes, to the high place it once held among decorative 
arts, and to supply suitable employment for poor gentlewomen." 
The council is composed of ladies of rank and recognised intelligence, 
who are aided by an Artists" Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Frederick Leighton, R.A., V. Prinsep, and E. F. Bodley. The 
staff of lady-workers, already numbering a hundred, has been care- 
fully trained, and the school undertakes not only to execute needle- 
work of all kinds (church-work and lace excepted) and to repair 
and restore ancient needlework, but to teach, and even give lessons, 
to amateurs at their own homes. 

Among the many examples of work which struck us as being 
beautifully artistic in design and in the play of colour, we would 
mention the curtain-borders commissioned by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch ; door-curtains for the Duchess of Manchester ; fourfold 
screen, embroidered with flowers, illustrative of the four seasons, 
for the Empress of Russia ; embroidered fawn-coloured silk panels 
for the Duke of Westminster ; and brown velvet, embroidered with 
sunflowers, for her Majesty. There were also many strikingly rich 
examples of applique work, and such commonplace materials as 
drilled cloth and Bolton sheeting were sublimed into things of 
beauty by the cunning of the embroiderer's art. No sort of com- 
mission is refused, from an ordinary carriage-rug to an emperor's 
portiere, and equal conscientiousness is bestowed on all. That the 
school is doing admirable work and fills up a very palpable want, 
no one can visit it without being at once convinced ; and those 
ladies who have conceived and carried out the idea deserve the 
warmest thanks of the community at large. 



THE RIVEN SHIELD. 



P. R. Morris, Painter. 



W. Greatbach, Engraver. 



THIS engraving is from a picture by an artist some of whose 
works have had similar recognition in our pages. It repre- 
sents a presumed incident in a love-story, probably originating in 
the lines attached'to the title, in the catalogue of the Royal Academy 
for 1866, when the picture was exhibited there : — 
" She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them." — Othello. 
It is scarcely possible that Mr. Morris could have intended the com- 
position as an illustration of a scene between the Moor and Desde- 
mona, for there is nothing in the least suggestive of Venice apparent 
anywhere ; a terraced garden like this, with trees of forest-growth 
rising from undulating ground, on the summit of which one has a 
glimpse of the upper storey of a noble mansion, is what neither 
Brabantio, nor even the Duke himself, could command within the 
circumference of the city and its immediate surroundings. We 



can only consider the picture as working out the same idea as that 
related by Othello, yet in another direction. A knight has set up 
his battered shield before his affianced lady, and explains to her 
where and how the " wounds and bruises " on it occurred ; while 
she, holding his hand, listens very thoughtfully to the narrative, and 
"loves him for the dangers he had passed." His pennon, giving 
some evidence, by sundry rents, of having encountered the battle 
and the breeze, he has brought to her for repairs. 

The materials of the composition are abundantly rich and luxu- 
rious, recalling, as a whole, the magnificence of Florence in her 
grandest days ; the picture is poetic in conception, coloured with a 
brilliancy taught by the works of the old Venetian painters, and 
most pleasing in feeling and expression. ' The Riven Shield,' 
though a camparatively early picture of the artist's, is one of very 
considerable merit in its varied qualities. 



